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ABSTRACT 

A total of 269 Boston University College of Easic 
Studies freshmen were randomly divided into two groups: (1) the 

Experimental Grcup in which each student was assigned a counselor who 
was also his psychology instructor; and (2) the Control Group in 
which each student war assigned a counselor who was not in a teaching 
relationship tc him. Pre-study equivalence was established for the 
two groups on the basis of personality characteristics, levels of 
positive mental health, verbal ability, selec-eC background data, and 
academic motivation* No differences were found between those students 
who did and did not see their counselors. Further, tor those students 
who did see their counselors, the findings indicated thac both groups 
perceived the interpersonal responses ot their counselors in the same 
way, and that they brought similar problems to them. The study 
concludes that the teacher-counselor's role does not limit the number 
or nature of his counseling contacts* Nc evidence was produced 
against naving a student counseled by one who also teaches hilt. (TL) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Statement of the Problem 

The major purpose of this study was to analyze college freshmen 
perceptions of staff members who functioned as counselors compared to 
thosa who functioned as teachers and counselors. 

Justification 

Reviewing the literature in the field cf personnel services, one 
fines that some theoroticians and practioneis subscribe to the philos- 
ophy that the teacher-counsolor role is a most realistic approach to 
serving the guidance and counseling needs of students. Glanz,^ 
Williamson,^ Kiernan,^ arid Strang** have been among those professional 
writers who have supported this philosophy; its significant strengths be- 



^“Edward C. Glanz, “Emerging Concepts ano Patters of Guidance in 
American Education, 11 Personnel and Guidance Journal , XL (November, 
1961), 259-65. 

p 

E. Williamson, “Counselor as Technique, 11 Personnel and Guidanc e 
Journ al, XLI (October, 1962), 1C3-111. 

■^Irene R. Kieman, “The Clinician as a College Teacher, 11 Perso nnel 
and Gjidance Journal . XUI (June, 1964), 970-?5. 

*Ruth M, Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work 
(New ‘fork* Bureau of Publications, Teachrre College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1946); Strang, Role of the T eacher li P e rsonnel Work . 2nd ed, 
revised, 1955; Strang, "The Relation of Guidance to the Teaching of 
Readtig," Personnel and G uidance Jo u rnal , XUV (April, 1966), 831-36. 
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ing that it placed the counselor within the framework of academic 
teachers rather than in the role of administrator and that it stressed 
guidance as a continuing process rather than as a one shot cure 7 

Other authorities in the guidance field believe that the counselor 
is a purist; and, as a result, he should not be placed in contradictory 
roles within the school. Freud Rogers,? Farwell,® Arbuckle,^ and 
Isaksen^ have supported this position* They have stressed that the 
professional skills required for counseling are not always present in 
the teacher-counselor and have specified that in such a combination he 
is ineffective as a counselor* 

Thus, these two articulately stated positions are operating within 
the contemporary philosophy of guidance and counseling* Even though 
much has been written on this issue, there is a paucity of research re- 
lating to it. There is an apparent reed to test the relative effective- 
ness of the organizational pa items discussed. Therefore, it was the 




-*Glanz, ’’Emerging Concepts and Patterns of Guidance,” p* 262. 

^Anna Freud, Psycho-Ana l ysis ** or Teachers and Parents (New York: 
Emerson Bcjks, 19357* 

7 

Carl R# Rogorj, Coun seling and Psychotherapy (Cambridge, Mass*: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 194277 85 

8 

Gail F. Farwell, ’’Counselor Themselves - an Issue,” The Sch ool 
Counselor . X (October, 1962), 27-31* 

^Dugald S. Arbuckl^ P upil Personne l Services in the Modern Schoo l 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc* 1966), 

10h 

enry L, Isaksen, "Emex&ing Models of Secondary School Counseling 
as Viewed from the Context of Practice,” The School Counselor . XIV 
Hay, 1967), 273-SO. 
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purpose of this study to analyze college students' perceptions of staff 
members who functioned as counselors compared to those who functioned 
as teachers and counselors. 

The Variables 

In order to accomplish this analysis two groups of college ctu- 
dents were formed, those assigned to a teacher- counsel or and those as- 
signed to a counselor who was not in a teaching relationship with them. 

To establish the equivalency of the two groups, they were examined 
and compared on five independent variables: personality characteris- 

tics, levels of positive mental health, verbal achievement, selected 
background data, and levels of academic motivation. In addition, the 
groups were viewed and questioned further in conjunction wi n two of 
the independent variables, personality characteristics ?nd levels of 
positive mental health. The chief question raised vras: What differ- 

ences on these variables existed between those \?ho saw thoir counselor 
at least once compared to those who had no contact with him? 

Those students in either group who sew their assigned counselor 
were compared on the following dependent variables: their perceptions 

of the interpersonal responses of the counselors, the frequency and the 
nature of the contacts with them, and their level of academic achieve- 
ment. The major questions ar*ked were: How did th3 students in either 

group who saw their assigned counselor differ in their perceptions of 
his interpersonal response? Did the frequency and the nature of their 
contacts differ? Wa'j there a difference in academic achievement be- 
tween the groups? 

Wherever possible all data were examined with reference to total 
group, frequency of contact with ounselor, sex of counselees, Individ- 

13 
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ual counselors, and by dismissed students. 

S ummary and Overview 

The purpose of this chapter has been to present the statement of 
the problerii a brief justification for the study, and a listing of 
both the variables employed and the major questions arked. 

Chanter II will present a review of the related literature, A 
description of the instruments used in the study, the data collection 
processes, and the research procedures employed are presented in 
Chapter III. Chapter IV deals with the presentation and analyses of the 
data. The summary, findings, implications and recommendations for fur- 
ther research appear in Chapter V, 
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CHAPTER II 

A REVIEW OF THE RELATED LITERATURE 
The question under investigation in this study is the advisability 
of having a stu'3nt counseled by one who also teaches him. A very gen- 
eral rationale for those in favor of and against this position was pre- 
sented in Chapter I. The purpose of this chapter is to give a more de- 
tailed review of the literature related to the problem under study, 
Three general areas will be examined: the historical role of the 

teacher in guidance, the concept of the teacher as a counselor, and the 
position that the counselor is a specialist. Issues related to these 
areas will also be presented. 

The Historical Role of the Teacher in Guidance 
Historically, professional writers have accepted the classroom 
teacher's role in the guidance of students. Among those who stressed 
this position were Smith, ^ Arbuckle,^ Wilde, 3 Jones, ^ and Farwell 



Glenn E* Smith, "The Teacher's Role in Guidance, " National Asso - 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals Bulleti n. XXVII (February, 1943), 
84-88. 




vugald S. Arbuckle, Teacher Counseling (Cambridge, Mass, s Addison- 
Wesley Press, Inc., 1950)« 

^Charles F. Wilde, "Every Teacher an Advising Specialist, 11 The 
Clearing House , XXVI (November, 1951), 143-45, 

4 

Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work . 
(New York: McGraw-Hill BookC 0 ., Inc., 1951). 
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and Peters. 5 

However, as the teacher r s contributions to the guidance movement 
were being elaborated, guidance writers like Cottingham and Lipton be- 
came suspicious of their effectiveness and summond for sound research 
directly related to the function of the classroom teacher as a partic- 
ipant in the total guidance activity of the school,^ 

They were supported by Grant, who hypothesized that "a thorough 
and intimate understanding by the teacher of certain areas of the pu- 
pil's life ... will interfere with, rather than facilitate, the pri- 
mary relationship between teacher and pupil. 1 '? His comments forcast 
the philosophical position that the teacher-student relationship was 
not necessarily a good counseling one* 

Ribbeck agreed with Grant's position. However, he stressed that 
"the teacher need not be a counselor to be an effective guidance 
agent." He emphasized that "the classroom teacher has the guidance- 
related responsibility of gaining a better vnder standing of each stu- 
dent's strong and weak points;" and therefore, "the classroom teacher 

o 

should play an important part in the total guidance program," 0 




^Gail F, Harwell and Herman J. Peters, "The Guidance Function of the 
Classroom Teacher, 1 ’ The Clearing House , XXX (December, 1955), 231-33 • 

^Harold Cottingham and Walter F. Lipton, "The Role of the Teacher 
and the Instructor in the Guidance Program," Review of Educational 
Research . XXVII (April, 1957), 192-201. 

?Claude W, Grant, "The Teacher-Student Relationship Is Not Coun- 
seling," Journal of Counseling Psychology , VII (Spring, I960), 148-49. 

o 

°Jaroes C, Ribbeck, "Don't Forget the Classroom Teacher," Th£ 

School Counselor , XII (December, 1964), 93-100. 
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Because of the latter ideological commitment Hutson^ investigated 
the counseling functions of home-room teachers and indicated a concern 
for their '’ack of guidance training. He proposed that those involved 
in teacher training prepare their candidates with the essential under- 
standings necessary for the performance of home- room guidance. At the 
college level, authorities like forehead and Johnson , 10 R^ssmann, 11 
Richardson, 1 ^ and Donk and Oetting, 1 ^ demonstrated the similarities be- 
tween the faculty advisor and the home-room teacher. They researched 
the role of the former and concluded their studies by stressing hiG im- 
ports: -ce in academic and educational guidance. 

The above presentation has indicated that many proiessional writ- 
ers have accepted the role of the teacher in guidance. However, what 
did become questionable was the concept that the teacher is a counselor. 
In essence, the issue being raised is whether or not a teacher could al- 
so be an effective counselor. 




9 

P. W. Hutson, "Foundations of the Curriculum for the Education of 
Home-room Teachers," Personnel & Guidance Journal , XL (April, 1962), 
698-702, 

10 Charle? G. forehead end J. Clyde Johnson, "Some Effects of a 
Faculty Advising Program, 11 Personnel & Guidance Journal, XLIII (October, 
1964), 139-44. 

^■Jack E. Rossman, "An Experimental Study of Faculty Advising," 
Personnel and Guidance Journal , XLVI (October, 196?), 160-64, 

^R. C. Richardson, Jr,, "Dfctfelopliig Student Personnel Programs in 
Newly Established Junior Colleges," The Journal of College Student Per- 

sonnel, VI (September, 1965)* 295-99. 

* 

^Leonard J. Donk and Eugene R. Oetting, 'Student-Faculty Relations 
and the Faculty Advising System," Journal of College Student Personnel . 
IX (November, 1968), 400-40/ 
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Tho Teacher as a Counselor 

As far back a3 1943, guidance writers were stressing that junior 
and senior high school teachers were indeed counselors.^ * During the 
fifties, Strang,^ Arbuokle , ^ Gordon'^ and Foster;-**® supported this 
concept. 

Because this point of view continued to be suspected within the 
guidance circles, Ivey conducted a study investigating the effect of 
college students being counseled by their teachers compared to those be- 
ing counseled by someone other than their instructor. There was insuf- 
ficient evidence "to justify the complete integration or complete sepa- 
ration of teaching and counseling. "^9 

However, Privette and Merrill studied the effectiveness of profes- 
sional counselors teaching a college course, and concluded that "coun- 



14 

Arthur F, Mamminga, r Junior znd Senior High Teachers Must Be 
Counselors," The Clearing House , XVII (April, 1943), 477-80. 

^Ruth M. Strang, The Pvole of the Teacher in Personnel Work 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, 1953), 241. 

16 

Dugald S, Artuckle, "Can English Teachers Be Counselors?" The 
English Journal , XLII (April, 1933), 192-93 

17 

Ira J. Gordon, The Teacher as a Guidance Worker (New York: 

Harper & Row, Publishers, 1956), 

l8 Cha rles R, Foster, Guidance for Todays Schools (Boston: Ginn 

and Co., 1957), 20-21, 

19 

Allen E, Ivey, "A study of Two Types of Guidance Staff Organiza- 
tions and Their Relation to Student Perception and Use of College Guid- 
ance Service* / (unpublished ED.D, dissertation, Harvard University, 
1959). 
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